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DE ECCLESIA. 

C. DELISLE BURNS. 

SOCIAL philosophers and sociologists give little considera- 
tion to churches. The theory of the state since the 
Renaissance has dominated social philosophy. The con- 
temporary forms of association with economic purposes at- 
tract attention and some reference is made to academic 
or artistic societies; but there is no theory "de Ecclesia" 
and the conception of a church hardly affects our under- 
standing of social life as a whole. The earlier forms of re- 
ligion have been analysed by sociologists; but contemporary 
churches and religious associations are not seriously de- 
scribed or discussed. 1 And yet their social importance, 
even as regards our political life, is immense. No state 
would be what it now is but for the action of religious as- 
sociations among its citizens. Again, trade unionism has 
been studied, but not the effect upon trade unions of the 
forms of religious association in different countries. It 
may be, however, that the multitude of English trade 

1 Mr. Figgis in his Churches and the Modern State has made a valuable con- 
tribution to a theory "de Ecclesia." Professor Royce, especially in The Prob- 
lem of Christianity has given an idealist interpretation of the purposes of some 
members of Churches, but has not analysed the phenomena of contemporary 
religious association. Mr. R. Roberts in The Church and the Commonwealth 
has given the basis for a philosophy. But it indicates the place given to a 
"de Ecclesia" in social theory that Mr. Maciver's book on Community should 
give only two pages (248, 249) to the Church and that he should treat religion 
in society as exemplified in ancient Greece and among the Hebrews. 
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unions is due in part to the number of sects in England and 
the habits of mind formed in them. The printers still 
call one group in their union a "Chapel," whose officials 
are a "Father" and a "clerk." And it may be that the 
characteristics of German, French, and American trade 
unionism are in part to be explained by the characteristic 
forms of religious association in those countries. 

Churches and religious associations affect academic and 
artistic societies; and their connection with certain forms 
of "business," through the personal attachments of men 
like Rockefeller or the investments of the clergy, is not 
unimportant. It may, therefore, be presumed that even 
if religion is destined to disappear, as Sir J. G. Frazer in- 
dicates, its present social connections and influences are 
immense. But there is no modern theory of the church; 
and, in default of this, mediaeval ideas take precedence of 
the hints and implications in the claims made by religious 
men who are philosophically incompetent. Those who 
do not belong to any religious group are not sufficiently 
aware of the social importance of such groups ; and those who 
do belong accept obsolete conceptions of their association. 
The immediate consequence is the lack of any popular 
or generally accepted conception of the church as an as- 
sociation and its relation to other kinds of association. 
And being without any clear conception of the place in 
social life to be given to religious association, we are con- 
fronted unexpectedly by such problems as those of the 
conscientious objector, the Quaker community and the 
military violences of the Episcopate both in Germany and 
in England. It would be well, therefore, to attempt to 
make some consistent theory of the relation of religious as- 
sociations to society as a whole or to the state in particular. 
For, in addition to our unpreparedness in the face of im- 
mediate problems, the neglect to provide a philosophy 
"de Ecclesia" has other important consequences. 

First, the emphasis on economic issues in social phi- 
losophy is uncorrected. Unless attention is given to other 
purposes of association than the economic our social theory 
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is too much affected by the history and structure of trade 
unions, capitalist companies and the groupings of men 
which result from the action of supply and demand. 
Democracy and other social ideals are interpreted too ex- 
clusively in economic terms; and the interpreters, guides 
or prophets of social progress are taken too exclusively 
from those who calculate in money values. A furor economi- 
cus at present rages in social theory. But what can we ex- 
pect, if those who associate for religious purposes have no 
conception of their place as a group in social life or give us 
only confused reminiscences of medievalism? The at- 
tention given by social theorists to economic issues is equiv- 
alent in our day to the ecclesiasticism of such theorists in 
the Middle Ages; for this is an economic age. A greater 
amount of attention has to be devoted to the supply of 
material necessities in an age of great cities and wage- 
earning populations. But it still remains useful to consider 
the social organisations formed for the supply of religious 
needs; whether or not we ourselves feel such needs and 
whether or not we approve of such organisations. 

Secondly, without a theory "de Ecclesia" there is a 
weakening of the social quality of religion. This has been 
one of the evil effects of Protestantism. Its theorists 
have accepted and promulgated a most inadequate idea 
of the individual, as though he were a separable unit within 
society. Private judgment has been ridden to death and 
now, like a broken-winded horse put out to rest, it nibbles 
the grass in the deserted fields of texts and sermons. But 
no religion has any force if it is not shared; and if only 
one man adopts a certain religious attitude he carries in 
fact within him the results of his opposition to others and 
the historic effects of old schisms. Those, however, who 
wish to see religious enthusiasm weakened may rejoice 
in the isolations of Protestant individuahsm; since the 
result is to give the more prestige to such obviously social 
experience as that of state life; and yet even the "anti- 
clerical" should see that the weakening of the social 
quality in religions does not destroy religion but makes 
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it a disintegrating force. Religion has a much more evil 
effect on social life when it is individualistic than when 
it unites many in one sentiment. From many points of 
view, therefore, a modern theory "de Ecclesia" would be 
useful. 

Again, the absence of any theory derived from the ob- 
servation of contemporary social life leaves us at the mercy 
of false old theories. And if the absence of any theory re- 
sults in the Anglicanism of the ordinary Englishman, 
the acceptance of a false theory results chiefly in Erastian- 
ism in England and in anti-clericalism or obsolete medieval- 
ism in Europe. It has been said of metaphysics that the 
attempt to avoid it only succeeds in leaving the anti-meta- 
physician enslaved to an obsolete or a false metaphysics. 
So the neglect of a theory "de Ecclesia" has left us enslaved 
to dead theory. What is needed, therefore, is an analysis 
of contemporary life, which will show the place actually oc- 
cupied by religious associations and their relation to the 
state, the trade union, the artistic society, the scientific 
or educational associations, and also to social lif e as a whole. 
But since the subject is vast, we shall confine our attention 
here chiefly to the Western forms of religion and to their 
relations with political life. This will provide the basis 
for at least a partial theory "de Ecclesia." 

The theory must be philosophical: it must not be merely 
a psychological analysis of the experience of religious men, 
such as James attempted. It must, indeed, be based upon 
an analysis of facts; and the relevant facts are to be found 
in the practices of worship, the results of meeting at churches 
and chapels, and the revivalism of Wales as well as the more 
formal attitude of the older religious groups. Further, as 
religious associations we must class the various forms of 
Buddhism, Islam and the Chinese cults, as well as the 
Christian churches; for a similar place in society is filled 
by all these and the relations of all these to the state are 
similar. But in view of such facts a theory "de Ecclesia" 
should indicate some moral assessment of the present sit- 
uation and some ideal. This is what is attempted in 
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Thomas Aquinas' de Begimine Principal^; it is partly 
achieved in Dante's de Monorchia and in William of Ock- 
ham's Dialogus. A theory is to be found in Calvin's In- 
stitutes, in Hobbte Leviathan and in Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, but the historic tradition is almost useless for the 
analysis of contemporary life. 

We shall suppose, therefore, that the psychological 
analysis of religious experience has been made and the his- 
torical or contemporary facts in the life of religious associa- 
tions are sufficiently well known. In view of these we 
seek to determine the position of the Church in society. 
The "general will," if we must use such a misleading phrase, 
has a special embodiment in the Church; and in the whole 
complex of experience, which we call life, certain actions, 
emotions and ideas can be subsumed under the category of 
religious association, at least for the majority of men, women 
and children. But the theme is a large one, and therefore 
we must here attempt only a cursory view of the most strik- 
ing characteristics in the social life of contemporary 
religious associations. 

In the first place almost every religious association, 
church or chapel, is regarded by its members as essentially 
the only such association which should exist. Members 
of the Church of Rome may acknowledge that there are 
in fact many churches; but they tend to explain this as 
Thomas Aquinas explains the existence of many states 
or regna. The multiplicity is said to be due to sin or to 
human depravity. 1 There ought ideally to be only one 
church, with all men as its members. 2 This theory can be 
recognised in the Roman church as an interesting survival 
from the Middle Ages; but it should be also recognised that 
the same theory is implicit in the attitude of the members 
of the newest and most narrow "little Bethel." The 



1 Summa Theol. 

s Contra Gentiles, ch. LXXVI, "Quamvis populi distinguantur per diversas 
dioceses et civitates, tamen sicut est una ecclesia ita oportet esse unum pop- 
ulum Christianum." 
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"poor misguided creatures" who do not sit under Mr. 
Jones are regarded as somewhat outside the pale of higher 
life. Even the newest "new" thought inherits this an- 
cient conception, and the anti-clerical is often as certain 
as the Romanist that anyone who disagrees with him on 
religious issues is outside the pale of reasoning humanity. 
As Vauvenargues said — "Not all who scoff at auguries are 
wiser than those who believe in them." We are all in re- 
ligion "imperialists." And this is clearly a universal 
phenomenon in the more primitive stages of all social 
organisation — that the members of that organisation should 
regard their "frontiers" as the limits of civilised humanity. 
Outside their membership the "animal rationale" of the 
scholastics can hardly be regarded as a man; or, at most, 
he is "barbarian." Extra ecclesiam nulla salus; and so out- 
side our own sovereign state there are only foreigners. The 
outer world is not known as integrated to our own or in its 
different parts. 

In actual fact, however, every religious association affects 
every other. This was not always so. In earlier times the 
Roman church was isolated. Confucianism and Bud- 
dhism were almost unconnected with other forms of re- 
ligion. But now every religious group is, to a greater or 
less degree, being affected by every other. The Church 
of England takes on the features of non-conformity and of 
Romanism; the Church of Rome in England is anglicised. 
The non-conformist bodies begin to build Gothic churches. 
And all this affects the politician, with the same result as 
similar experience had on the officials of the Roman Em- 
pire. He thinks of all churches as equally useful or 
equally a nuisance. The interconnection of churches, 
however, provides for the social philosopher a new fact of 
importance. The general features of religious life are be- 
coming more obvious; and it is becoming easier for men to 
endure the sight and sound of other religions than their 
own. They wear their religion more lightly but they do 
not therefore value it less; and we are probably witnessing 
a stage in social development in which the institution is 
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being mastered by the life which it arose to maintain and 
often in fact contrived to stifle. 

Ritual is to religion what manners are to morals, not 
unimportant but subsidiary and yet essential. When the 
frontiers of a religion are sharply defined, ritual is exact 
and elaborate, as in an aristocracy manners are a fixed 
form. In a democracy manners are fluid and sometimes 
hardly apparent except to the keenest eye : in contemporary 
religions the forms of ritual are of smaller importance and 
sometimes hardly perceivable. So in the contact of all 
social groups of the same order, the general features are 
most obvious and differences become more delicately 
graded. 

In the second place, the religious association is voluntary. 
The very contact of different churches makes the adherence 
to any church appear to be a free choice; and this is why 
though men may wear religion more lightly they value it 
more as their own. This was not .always the case and 
traditionalists in every such association still regard those 
who leave their association as apostates. There is still 
a vague idea that a man is born into a particular form of 
religion; and, within due limits, this idea corresponds to 
fact even to-day. But clearly the situation, when in 
Europe every man was by hypothesis a member of "the" 
church, was very different from what it is now when a 
man's parents may belong to any one of a hundred churches. 
In the later Reformation the idea of a voluntary choice of 
religion was established; and now in fact it is perfectly 
possible for a man to choose to belong to any of the churches 
or religious associations. There is still a prejudice, not al- 
together irrational, against his choosing to be a Moham- 
medan or a Confucian, if he is born of European parents. 
But the further, still more important principle of volun- 
taryism, is established, — that a man may choose to belong 
to no church or religious association whatever. The idea 
of a church thus approximates to that of an artistic or 
scientific society; and the voluntaryism established for re- 
ligion also affects political allegiance, for it is granted that 
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a man may choose his state by "naturalisation." This 
political voluntaryism is shaken by the national atavisms 
revived during the war; but it will be difficult as society 
develops to prevent citizenship from being regarded as a 
free choice . The results of a free choice of one's state would 
be naturally a change of local habitation; and this is not 
a necessary result of a free choice of a church. The state 
is territorial in one of its connections, the church is not. 
But even in respect to a church, race and locality have 
influence. On the other hand, the state can never be 
voluntary in the sense that a man may choose to belong 
to no state. Here it differs from all other forms of social 
organisation. 

In the third place, there is a continual interaction be- 
tween the religious associations and all forms of political 
association, from the district council to the sovereign state. 
We omit for the present the effect of religious associations 
upon local government. On state life as a whole the effects 
are as follows. The forms of government are partly de- 
termined by religious tradition. As de Tocqueville showed 1 
the Puritan associations affected the government of the 
early North American colonies and even the influence of 
Catholicism assisted democracy. Economic life as well 
as political organisation is affected by the particular view 
of the Sunday adopted by the most important religious as- 
sociations in any community. Public holidays are often 
ecclesiastical in origin. And in general almost all civilised- 
states have grown up in societies already saturated with 
a religious tradition. But that is ancient history. At 
present, the Roman church in Spain helps the resistance 
to reform among the military and oligarchic classes: it 
gives sacredness to those who for the moment hold power. 
In Denmark the simpler forms of religion assist the simpli- 
fication of political government. In all Western countries 
even the moderate Christianity expressed by the churches 

1 Dhmocratie en Amerique, III, ch. 2. De la religion considered comme in- 
stitution politique, et comment elle sert puissament au maintien de la B,6- 
publique democratique chez les Americains. 
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has the effect of inhibiting the grosser forms of real- 
politik. Such are the typical effects of religious associa- 
tion on political life. 

Of all the means by which religion affects political life 
none is' more powerful than education. Spain is an in- 
stance in point. In France the Republic was believed to 
be endangered by the influence of religious schools and this 
was one of the reasons for the law against associations. 
In England also the influence of that peculiar form of re- 
ligion which survives in the public schools and universities 
has much affected administration because the superior 
administrators have been educated at these institutions. 
There is the strange tradition that a schoolmaster is almost, 
or ought to be quite, a clergyman. This confuses the minds 
of members of Parliament and the higher civil service as to 
the distinction between education and religion — a confu- 
sion with immense political consequences. But the more 
immediate effect on politics of the public school form of 
religion is that it makes the governing class regard religious 
enthusiasm as unintelligible lunacy and induces among 
them a horror of thought. Public school religion at its 
best is a graceful gentlemanliness and a smiling acquiescence 
in intellectual torpor: at its worst, it is formalism and 
intense hatred of whatever disturbs the even tenor of the 
life of the country gentry. But other forms of religion have 
affected political life through education. The Jesuit 
tradition, a variety within the Roman church, has had, and 
in some countries still has, the most extraordinary political 
consequences. 

The other political effects of religious association are not 
very important at present among the highly civilised peoples. 
In most cases, as we shall see, political life dominates the 
religious associations. But there are vague indications of 
influence in the hesitation which sometimes inhibits for a 
short period some new method of diplomacy or warfare i 

1 Thus Troeltsch recently made a dignified protest against the idea that the 
interest of the state was the ultimate criterion of morality; but this may be 
individual and not representative of any body of Christians. 
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But the effect of the Churches on political administration 
is of extreme importance among primitive peoples. Mis- 
sions have existed in parts of Africa before European ad- 
ministration; and since that administration has too often 
been used for commercial exploitation the contrast to the 
native mind between the church and state is not to 
the advantage of the latter. 1 Perhaps the native thinks the 
missionary a fool: he inclines to suspect the official of 
being a knave or the agent of knaves. And where the 
Christian churches have affected the natives at the same 
time and to the same degree as the political administra- 
tion, the preaching of "human brotherhood" has often 
made the domination of the white traders very difficult 
for the officials to maintain. Hence comes the hostility 
to missions among those "who know the natives." 

The effect of political administration and political con- 
ceptions upon the religious associations is even greater. - 
The days are long since gone when the church could dictate 
to or direct or be a model and guide to the state. Per- 
haps in those days the effect of the position of the church 
was evil both for church and state. That is an ancient 
controversy. In modern times the grouping of men for 
religious purposes has been in the main apologetic or con- 
sciously subordinated to political associations. The effects 
have been various and by no means admirable, although 
many rejoice at the weakening of religious associations in 
face of organisation for political and economic purposes. 

Where the effects of politics are most extreme, the pul- 
pit returns an echo to the political platform. Not even 
party politics are excluded. The bishops used to be called 
the "ecclesia docens": now they have joined in every 
European country the "ecclesia discens," and they are 

1 Darwin in the Voyage of the Beagle says that in Chile an old lady fled to the 
mountains with her property when she heard that Englishmen were coming, 
because Englishman meant buccaneer; in New Zealand the natives came to 
welcome the visitors when they heard that Englishmen were coming, because 
Englishman meant missionary. What is an Englishman? A cross between 
the two? 
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taught by their party leaders. The various non-conform- 
ist bodies in England have been so thoroughly affected by 
political and economic ideas that their preachers and con- 
gregations are not even aware when they are thinking po- 
litically or in economic terms under cover of theological 
"uplift." The inevitable consequences of the Crom- 
wellian age are to be heard in the violences of the chapels in 
Great Britain and New England. The pulpits of Prussia 
are inspired by the "All Highest." The Roman church 
in France becomes an instrument for monarchist reaction. 
Islam in India maintains the British Raj ; and in the Bal- 
kans and the Austrian Empire almost every political pro- 
gramme has a subsidiary religion. The Roman church, 
which claims to be international, has discordant voices 
crying across the frontiers of different states. The bishops 
in France condemn the shelling of a Paris church on Good 
Friday, while those in Austria complain of the irreligion 
of the French. 1 In Koln the church asks for a respite from 
air-raids on the feast of Corpus Christi, and it is granted, 
but no German bishop seconded Cardinal Mercier. Is- 
lam, again an international religion, is a force for anti- 
European propaganda in Africa. But the position of the 
forms of Christianity is obviously not equivalent to that of 
the forms of Islam in face of political organisation. Islam 
contains in it a political theory and even a suggestion of a 
particular form of government. Christianity is not gen- 
erally now supposed to be in favor of any particular po- 
litical forms. 2 The "obiter dictum" of the New Testa- 
ment that established authorities should be reverenced 
has had, however, the most unfortunate consequences. 
Rousseau found the phrase an obstacle to reform and semi- 
educated lawyers have made a political theory out of it in 



1 1 have seen a letter from a Bavarian abbot, headed with the Benedictine 
motto "Pax," the theme of which was that true peace could only be attained 
when England was overcome and her world domination destroyed. 

2 Thomas Aquinas and M. Barres would probably deny this; but see, on the 
contrary, Loisy's Mors et vita. Calvin (Institutes, IV., ch. 20) prefers aris- 
tocracy. 
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our own day. 1 The military nationalism of parts of the 
Old Testament has also had effect in enslaving the re- 
ligious association to political controversy. It is easily 
reconcilable with the theory of the state in Hegelian ideal- 
ism. And the church is generally in practice what Hobbes 
said it was, either the state itself or a department of the 
state or a subordinate mechanism for supporting political 
opinions. At certain moments even the "patriotic" are 
able to perceive that religion is no more national than is 
mathematics; but during moments of excitement we hear 
even of "British" science as we hear of "Catholic" truth or 
"Protestant" truthfulness. Everywhere a few men and 
women stand out against the prevailing Erastianism. But 
the voices of these few are not representative of the minds 
of the churches to which they belong. They receive, it is 
true, a grudging approval from those who, from other than 
religious reasons, are inclined to criticise the existing ad- 
ministration; but no consistent and intelligent attitude 
results in the various religious associations. And this is 
not due to the depravity of men, but to the evanescence of 
religious enthusiasm. 

Two great efforts have been made in practical life re- 
cently to give the idea of the Church independence of po- 
litical groupings. The Pope has attempted an internation- 
alism, but it appears to have failed to affect even those of 
his own church; and the Quakers have claimed the right 
to limit their allegiance as citizens, but they are few and 
they speak only within two states, Great Britain and the 
United States of America. 

When churches take their colour from political adminis- 
tration or economic classes, the result is evil not only for 

1 Three men in Los Angeles were recently fined $1,200 each and imprisoned 
for six months for holding a religious meeting in which it was stated that 
Christ would not have used a bayonet. The judge in passing sentence said, — 
"Duty to country is a duty to conscience, a duty to God. For country exists 
by natural divine right. It receives from God the authority needful for it 
life and work; its authority to command is divine. The Apostle of Christ to 
the Gentiles writes, 'There is no power but from God and those that are or- 
dained of God.' Therefore he that resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance 
of God." 
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religion but also for politics and economics. In economics 
the result is a confusion which is embodied in the doctrine, 
— equally false economically and morally, that virtue 
"pays." In politics the state absorbs all the finer emo- 
tions and claims the unlimited allegiance of men. The 
political theory which develops out of Erastianism is the 
Hegelian. As Kantian ethics are the result of Pietism and 
as "German philosophy is the granddaughter of Protestant 
theology," so Hegelian political theory is the result of the 
enslavement of the German reformation to the German 
princes. And so in England Mr. Bosanquet speaks of the 
state exactly as the mediaeval monk spoke "de Ecclesia"; 
since the German reformation transferred to the Prince the 
prestige and the power of the Pope. We do not, however, 
propose to reverse the process. A proverb says that we 
should give every devil his due; and the controversy in the 
theoretical sphere does not concern us here. 

In political practice the evil result of Erastianism is that 
the state has no adequate critic. Indeed, the fantastic 
idea becomes popular that one may abuse the government, 
but the state itself is above criticism. But to criticise a 
government is the task of a political party: there must be 
some standpoint outside the political sphere from which 
alone the whole of political institutions can be criticised. 
This is not possible for an individual : the isolated judgment, 
even if it could be correct, is ineffective; and "society as a 
whole" or "the general will" is hopelessly vague as a basis 
for practical criticism. Some, therefore, have made their 
trade, union experience a basis for their judgment of the 
state; but, whether this is justified or not, obviously a 
more effective criticism can be derived by most men from 
their membership in an association, the purpose of which is 
the greatest elevation of fife. We can imagine what me- 
diaeval despotism would have been if it had not occasionally 
been opposed by the mediaeval church. What will eco- 
nomic nationalism become if it is not held in check by some 
strong social group representing an admittedly higher in- 
terest? 
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What of the immediate future? We may describe first 
what would be desirable and secondly what is likely to 
occur. Nothing is more needed than a clear conception 
of the purpose and place in society of religious associations 
or churches. The life of man in society is a complex of 
different associations formed for different purposes or in 
different spirits. Where no conscious common purpose 
binds the members, we may suppose that they are emo- 
tionally united. One kind of association is a church; and 
within this one kind there are many varieties. All, how- 
ever, are alike in grouping men because of their common 
interest in a particular moral enthusiasm or emotional at- 
titude towards life and the universe. 

Another kind of association is a state, another is a trade 
union, another a joint-stock company, another an artistic 
society, another a club. These associations differ in im- 
portance in the lives of different men. One may find more 
"life" in a trade union that in a church; another may be 
absorbed in the life of the state. And in addition to this 
"subjective" importance, there is what may be called an 
objective degree of importance in so far as it is not depend- 
ent upon the experience of a single person. Thus at one 
stage of social development a church, at another a state 
may be most important to the progress of character and fife 
in any group. There is no absolute standard of importance. 

A treatise "de Ecclesia" based upon contemporary ex- 
perience would show first the relation of one church to 
another. The conception of religious sovereignty as be- 
longing to any one church would be rejected: all churches 
would be recognised as equally "sovereign" in the sphere 
of religion for their own members only. The members 
could not reasonably say more of non-members than that 
their religious experience or need was different. One 
church might be less excellent than another for this or 
that man: there might be religious associations which 
were primitive or limited; but there would be no absolute 
standard of comparison, good for all times and all persons. 

Again, the churches would not be regarded as separate 
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units. Since each existed for the same kind of purpose, 
the attainment of that purpose would probably be better 
achieved by co-operation between them: so that ideally 
there would be an articulated and organised world of 
religious associations. 

Again, any man at any stage of his life might join or de- 
part from any church without any more ill-feeling than is 
involved in a man's leaving an academic society. The 
membership in a religious association would be entirely 
and absolutely voluntary and consciously accepted for a 
specific purpose. This implies, further, that some men may 
find no use in any religious association or have no social 
meaning in the word "religion." The established churches 
and religious associations would be recognised as claiming 
allegiance from their members, which allegiance is not sub- 
ordinate to their allegiance as citizens but co-ordinate with 
it. The Church would not be superior to the State on 
questions of law and order of administration and taxation; 
but it would be superior to the state on questions of moral- 
ity, of life and death, of human affections and the finest 
human life. There might be, at certain crises, conflicts 
of allegiance as to which it might be difficult for the in- 
dividual to decide; but normally there would be little 
difficulty in defining the proper spheres of religious and 
political organisation. 

A world so orderly is not likely to exist in the near future. 
It is in a sense ideal. But that does not mean that it could 
not exist or will never exist. If it seems to us too clearly 
defined and yet too complex, we should remember that to 
the mind of the Middle Ages the complicated order of ad- 
ministrations in a modern city would have seemed impos- 
sible. We may find a complex organisation better. In a 
world in which the churches were given a recognised place 
and due allegiance of their members, the pull of economic 
forces would not be so supreme as it is to-day. The state 
might even be rescued from the hands of business men. 
For we must be aware that what most excites political in- 
terest now is the raising and expenditure of money, the 
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assistance to commerce and industry. There was, indeed, 
a time during which the science of politics itself seemed to be 
absorbed in a hybrid "political economy." But the in- 
terest of the statesman should be men and not material, 
life and not production ; and it may be that churches with 
a conscious social place will be able to make men feel the 
nobility of man and the divinity in human life. 

We turn to what is likely. Prophecy is not our part; 
but we can perceive present tendencies. First, every 
church will be affected by what has been called "modern- 
ism." There is no religious association which will be able 
to resist the new knowledge of science and history and the 
new attitude to human life and the universe which such 
knowledge involves. But the effect of this modernism may 
be to weaken the churches rather than to strengthen them. 

Secondly, there will be a general weakening of the sense 
of allegiance to institutions. Even the state will begin 
to suffer from the growing perception of the fact that in- 
stitutions should be subordinate to life and not life to the 
maintenance of any institutions. The church will be 
seen to be a means and not an end; and this may dissolve 
the powers of the clergy and of all officials. 

Thirdly, in the social crisis which will follow the war the 
churches will be on trial. It is impossible to say whether 
in that crisis the churches new or old will rise to the height 
of their possible ideal. They too will suffer from the gen- 
eral suspicion of institutions. Priest and preacher may 
possibly be laughed out of existence. A crisis not unlike 
that which will probably follow this war was endured in 
England after the Napoleonic wars. From 1815 to 1830 
the populace were being driven from the countryside and 
were being enslaved in the factories. The churches spoke. 
They preached complacence to the rich and submission to 
the poor; and they should bear some of the blame for the 
social evils of industrial England which we have inherited. 
It is wonderful, indeed, that any of the churches should 
survive the incompetence and beggarliness of their vision 
throughout the early industrial period in every European 
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country. But if they show any such meanness of spirit in 
the period we shall have to face, we may candidly hope to 
destroy them all. Any association for the finer enthusiasms 
of life which lends its aid to support inherited abuses as the 
"will of God" must make room for new forms of social fife. 
The period following the end of the war will probably 
lead to new social experience and new theories interpreting 
or controlling that experience. Among the many estab- 
lished social forms, churches and religious associations will 
play their part. Although their character and possibilities 
are still hardly understood, clearly there is a very great 
part which they may be able to play. But as the evidence 
now shows they may make a second and more disastrous 
failure than was made after the Napoleonic wars; and if 
they do, men will perhaps find some new form of social en- 
thusiasm with which to illuminate and invigorate their 
lives. 

C. Delisle Burns. 

London, England. 



